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‘* ] shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’....Lafayette. 
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For the Hangman. 
REASONS WHY CAPITAL PUNISHMENT SHOULD BE 
ABOLISHED, 


BY REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Dear Frienpos,—I have long felt a deep in- | 


terest in the cause to which you have devoted 
vourselves: and wish it were in my power to give 
vou constant and efficient aid. But I am en- 
grossed by other cares and duties. Allow me, 
however, to speak, at least this once, plainly 
through your columns. 


|. Capital Punishment ought to be abolished : 


Because, It is cowardly and mean to inflict 
Those, who are made to suffer it, are already 
subdued,—in the hands, and under the control of 
the State. Therefore there is nothing more to 
be feared from them; and the safety of no one 
requires their death. If a bloody-minded man 
were at large, doing harm to all who came in 
his Way, scattering about him ‘ fire brands, ar- 
rows and death ;’ if he evaded, or successfully 
resisted all attempts to take his person; if the 
Civil Power could not get possession of him, so 
is to restrain him, and prevent his depredations 
upon society; there would be some excuse, 
some appearance of necessity for the State's send- 
ing out its agents and shooting him as he fled.— 
But when the poor wretch has been taken, strip- 
ped of his weapons of offence, securely impris- 
oped, loaded with irons, enfeebled by confine- 
ment and spare diet—then to take him out, all 
‘rembling aud pale with fear, and deliberately to 
put him to death—Oh! is it not cowardly ? 


2 Capital Punishment ought to be abolished : 


Because, [t is cruel and demoralizing. Is it 
uot cruel to take a human being, one, who like 


that he cannot relieve the agony of his mind by 
making some effort to save himself; and, in the 
lull consciousness of what awaits him, bring him 
slowly, (it may be by the beat of the muffled 
drum, or the tolling of the funeral bell) to the 
appointed place, and there deliberately hang him 
by the neck, or cut off his head, or shoot him? 
lf this is not cruel, what would be cruel ? 

That the sight of such a deed is demoralizing, 
thousands of facts might be adduced to prove. 
But there is no need that I stop to argue this 
point; for itis now pretty generally conceded, 
it least in Massachusetts. Executions, which 
ised to be always performed in public for the 
sake of the public good, have been found every 
where to be so mischievous in their effects, that 
they are now generally had in private. This 
change is based upon a concession, which de- 
ands of the Commonwealth the entire abolition 
falaw, which it is unwilling the people should 
see executed. 


. Capital Punishment should be abolished: 


Because, It generally falls upon those, who 
have been depraved and ruined by the customs 
ind institutions, which society maintains. How 
large a proportion of criminals are found to have 
deen brought up in ignorance, to have been driven 
to desperate courses by oppression, or made in- 
‘sane by intemperance. It seems to me, that so 
long as the Commonwealth neglects to provide 
instruction—moral and intellectual culture—for 
ill its children, it should consent to suffer all the 
evils, that may be inflicted by the viciously ig- 
horant. And that, so long as the Commonwealth 
‘icenses the sale of intoxicating drinks, and men 
% the highest respectability countenance the 
use of them by their example, so long no one 


rupting influences of the army or the navy— 
men who had had every benevolent affeetion in 
their hearts studiously repressed—men who had 
been trained to murder—and then, afterwards 


ing on their own account the very deeds, which 
they had been trained to believe it would be 


their country. Surely it was most unreasonable, 
and ever will be, to expect such men to make 
such discriminations. Ifthe State will not go 
the length we wish, aud abolish Capital Pun- 
ishment altogether, it ought certainly to go so 
_far as this—to decree that no soldier or sailor— 
/no one, who has been taught and trained to kill 
| in the public service, shall be hanged, although 
_he so far forgets himself as to do the same act 
to gratify his own bad passions, or to replenish 
_his own pockets with the money belonging to 
another. 
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Capital Punishment ought to be abolished : 


law can inflict, it is not indicted upon the high- 
est offences, and never will be. Death is in- 


flicted upon him who kills, or, with violence, 
| defiles the body ! not upon him who kills o1 de- 
| files the soul, Yet, need I ask, which is the 
greater offence? What parent would not rather 
,see his son—his only son—gashed all over with 
| wounds, weltering in his blood, and know that 
he died in innocence, than to find that his heart 
has been filled with infirmity, his moral princi- 
ples undermined, his appetites depraved—that 


| he has been seduced by bad men, and made a 


libertine ora drunkard. Yet men are tolerated 
/in the community, who are working the soul- 


| ruin of the young continually ; and we are called 


on to put to death those, who have only done 
harm to the bodies of men. Such glating in- 
equality in the administration of the highest 
‘functions of Government, not only renders nu- 
_gatory the infliction of any particular case of pun- 
ishment, but tends to bring the whole institution 
of civil government into utter contempt. 


5. Capital Punishment ought to be abolished: 


Because, It is vindictive, not reformatory.— | self at home when he goes abroad in the world, 
If there is any class of our unhappy fellow be-| unconscious of any interest but in his subject or 
ings, who ought to excite our deep commisera- | his pursuit—the countenance, in short, of a self- 
, tion, and call out our best efforts for their relief, | forgetting enthusiast. 
they are they, who have been hurried by their the opening chapter of the service, that some 


| 


| 
| 


our commiseration. 
they are men for all that. There is something 
in them much better than the bad passion which 
has hurried them to crime and ruin. If it were 
the great, distinctive work of Christ to seek and 
| to save the lost—it must be the duty of -his fel- 
_low laborers to seek, and try to save such as 
| these especially. Let not the arm of the State, 
therefore, interpose to snatch them away from 
these kindly Christian influences which might 
subdue, chasten, purify, change their hearts; 
and bring them into communion with God, and 
good fellowship with man. 

Taking the life of acriminal can of course have 
no tendency to reform him. It cuts him off, ere 
there can be any satisfactory evidence of his re- 
| pentance,—ere there can have been time to effect 
a radical, permanent change in his character.— 
It is vindictive. It is sometimes called the 
vengeance of the Law. And justly is it so de- 
nominated. For it seems to do no other good 
(if good this can be called) but to gratify the re- 
sentment, which the community feels towards 
a man, who has disturbed its peace. That this 
is the spirit, that prompts to Capital Punishment, 
we must infer from the well known fact, that 
people are always the most willing to have the 
worst criminals suffer. And in our endeavors to 
obtain the pardon of condemned criminals, or a 
commutation of their punishment, we have al- 
ways found the difficulty of effecting our pur- 


their offences. 


(6. Lastly. I think Capital Punishment 
should be abolished : 





Because, The State can have no authority to; common basement of co-operation in first princi- 


who for years had been subjected to all the cor- 


were hanged, or otherwise put to death, for do- 


honorable and right for them to do on account of 





| 
| 
| 


| 


Because, Though the highest penalty the | this noble friend of humanity, they will peruse this 


| 





| 





| passions to the commission of crimes, that a-| slight desire to be personally impressive would 
urselves is so quick to feel physical pain and | waken general horror; and lead the perpetrators | be an aid to his usefulness, for his delivery is 
mental anguish, one in whom, as in us, the | of them to be looked at as aliens from the hu- plain to the degree of barrenness. 
dread of death is instinetive—is it not cruel to | man family, no longer entitled to the sympathy | a stream running over sand, his mind sinking 
take such a one, in cold blood, tie his hands so | and kindness of their fellows. These are the | apparently into the chapter as he went on—for- 
ones, who more than all others ought to awaken | getful of the necessity of keeping above ground 
They are fallen men; but} to be followed by his congregation. 





} 
} 


| 


pose, to be in proportion to the aggravation of | 


| 


| 


| thinking men speak of these discourses, on truth, 


essential, from the common path of common duty, 
this great harmony might be brought about, to 
the great furthering of Christ’s kingdom. And 
to this we said with him, Amen. 

We came away impressed strongly with the 
benevolent nobleness of Mr. Channing’s religious 
nature, and certainly doing sincere homage to his 
power of generalizing and truth-seeing. It would 


mendous power. The theory of civil govern- 
ment among us is, that all the powers of the 
State are derived from the will (expressed or 
implied) of its constituent members. The in- 
dividuals that compose the community, it is as- 
serted, transfer to the government such rights 
and powers, as, ‘tis supposed, will be better ad- 
ministered or exercised by this representative of 
the body politic, than by individuals. But the | be well for the country if he were more followed, 
State has, and can have no power which it did | or if there were more such men. 

not receive from its constituents. Now surely eee ee 

these could not give to the State, what they did ee ee eee " 7" 

not themselves possess. If then—as is con- ANECDOTE OF ELIAS HICKS. 
ceded—no man has a right (except it be in the ow iktnis tetk Ce 
extremest case of self defence) to kill a fellow- 
man, he cannot transfer to the body politic a 


; ot tral The following anecdote was told to me by a 
right to do this in his stead. 


member of the Society of Friends. It made a 
strong impression on my mind, because it shows 
so clearly the excellence of a bold meekness and 
Christian firmness in the discharge of duty; be- 
cause it adds another fact to prove that he who 
trusts in moral power hath ever a brave indiffer- 
ence to threats of physical violence. 

When Elias Hicks was preaching in Virginia, 
many years ago, he took occasion to beara pow- 
erful testimony against the sin of slavery. Among 
the large audience collected together by the fame 


W. H. CHANNING. 


We cut the following extract from the New York 
Mirror. Acquainted as many of our readers are with 


beautiful description of his congregation, his pulpit 
labors, and of his spirit, with much interest and 


pleasure. ie! 
of his eloquence, were several planters ; and they, 
© r. 1 ic 2 ‘ } 2 aT 25 p¢? . . . 
Having finished our ‘morning exercises’—| of course, were sorely aggrieved by his remarks. 


(prayer with the trees, sermon with the birds 
and self-communion in the solitude of the 
wharves)—we joined a friend in attendance to 
the hall of the Lyceum. Here Mr. Channing 
preaches—to no sect. We had often heard 


One in particular was so filled with wrath, that 
he swore vehemently he would blow out the 
preacher’s brains, if he ventured near his plan- 
tation. 

When this threat was repeated to Elias, he 
quietly put on his hat and proceeded straight- 
way to the forbidden spot. In answer to his 
inquiries, a slave informed him that his master 
was then at dinner, but would see himin a short 
time. 

The preacher seated himself, and waited qui- 
etly until the planter entered the room. In se- 
rene tones he addressed him thus: ‘Friend, I 
understand thou hast threatened to blow out the 
brains of Elias Hicks, if he comes near thy plan- 
tation. Iam Elias Hicks!’ 

What could brute force do in a dilemma like 
this? ‘To have taken pistols and deliberately 
shot an unresisting guest would have been too 
assassin-like. It would have been a deed of ill 
appearance ; and moreover it could not be done, 
by reason of a restraining power within. Earn- 
estly, as the planter might wish the preacher in 
heaven, he could not, under such circumstances, 
help to send him thither. He did the best he 
could to sustain his position. He stammered 
forth, in surly tones, an acknowledgment that he 
did make use of such a threat; and he consid- 
ered it perfectly justifiable when a man came to 
preach rebellion to his slaves. 

‘ Friend,’ replied Elias, ‘I came to preach the 
Gospel, which inculcates forgiveness of injuries 
upon slaves, as well as upon other men ; but tell 
me, if thou canst, how this Gospel can be truly 
preached without showing the slaves that they 
are injured, and without making a man of thy 
sentiments feel as if they were encouraged in re- 
| bellion.’ 

This led to a long argument maintained in the 
most friendly spirit. At parting, the slave-holder 
cordially shook hands with the Quaker, and beg- 
ged him to come again. His visits were renew- 
ed; and six months after, the Virginian emanci- 
pated all his slaves, 


rather than on creed. About a hundred persons 
sat on the bare seats when we entered, and the 
first glance showed us that bold thinking would 
pick a community from no particular class.— 
Aristocrats, writers, hatters, shoemakers, belles 
and sempstresses—two or three of all classes, 
whose faces we knew—mingled in the uncush- 
ioned congregation. Mr. Channing sat behind 
the table on the platform, and, as a man who 
follows no lamp of another’s lighting, we look- 
ed upon him with both respect and curiosity.— 
He has the countenance of ‘outness’ which the 
Germans speak of—that of one who leaves him- 


We thought, as he read 
He read like 


Sincerity 
and purity, however, were two legibly written 
on his forehead, to let a word fall from him un- 
listened for. 

Mr. Channing took no text. He commenced 
at once with an outline view of the movement 
of the day, of which the past Anniversary 
Week was the strong exponent—as the blossom 
is of the year’s life in the tree. He regretted 
the Infidel Convention, and he regretted the ef- 
fort among the Boston Unitarians to check the 
free inquiry of the Infidelity in their midst, be- 
lieving that truth could only benefit by exami- 
nation. He then proved at some length and 
very strongly, that Infidelity was the natural re- 
sult of the un-Christ-like life of Christians of 
all denominations—of their pomp of wealth, UNITED STATES PRISON. 
pride and covetousness, and of their bigotry of 
sect—men naturally turning from a religion; The peopie of the United States are not gene- 
which produced such fruits. Speaking of the| rally aware perhaps, of the existence of a na- 











| present raging battle between Catholics and! tional prison in the City of Washington support- 


Protestants, he called atteution to the silent in-| ed by the Treasury of the Union and called the 
dustry, and admirable patience and management! Penitentiary of the District of Columbia. Yet, 
with which Catholicism extended its influences, | nevertheless, such an institution, thus supported 
and the contrast between that and the noisy in-| and sustained, exists, and as far as we are in- 
efficiency of other ereeds. ‘The close parallels | formed, possesses all the comforts and conyeni- 
in this city, -of streets of showy mansions, back-| ences of any other prison in the country. The 
ed by alleys of horrible poverty, were made the | bread is good—the air is pure—the scenery a- 
theme of eloquent comment, and the manifest! round is pleasant—and the cells are safe and 
application to us, of the taunt, ‘ Physician, heal | comfortable. 

thyself!’ from savage nations whom we would! ‘The Penitentiary is under a salaried officer; a 
evangelize by the introduction of such fruits of | Warden, with sundry assistants, paid from the 
Christian charity and merey. Mr. Channing | people’s purse, and owing to the small number of 
seemed to think it possible, as well as all-desir- | criminals confined in it, fails to support itself by 
able, that all Christian sects should be built to-| the labor of its inmates. In fact, we understand 
gether in love and charity, and have at. least a that its expenses are annually $8,000 more than 
its receipts; which deficit is made good by the 


should be held to pay the forfeit of his life for} take the life of a human being. It is, I sup-| ples—points of difference in belief left, like the | Treasury. 


iy crime, he may commit under their madden- 
lng influence. 
Again; many of those, who have been brought 


'o the gallows, were soldiers or sailors—men, 


‘ sage PE ser : 
| Pose, universally conceded, that we have no| Gothic pinnacle, to be shaped or altered without | 


| right individually to take the life of a man— 


Whence then did the Government of this Com-| 


The Penitentiary of this District is the only 
staying the usefulness of the great body of the| prison in the Union belonging to the United 
church. He thought that by mutual charity, de-| States ; and we propose, for the sake of the class 


| monwealth, or of this Republic, get this tre-| ference, and removal of points contested, or un-| of individuals to whom we are now about to al- 























lude, and to save a useless annual expense to the 
Government, to recommend its enlargement and 
increased support. 

There is now confined in the various State Pen- 
itentiaries and in the loathesome and unhealthy 
county jails of the Union, a large number of Uni- 
ted States criminals under sentence; some for life, 
others fora term of years. These individuals, 
especially in the county prisons, are at the direct 
charge of the United States, and, in the aggre- 
gate, the sum paid for confining and supporting 
them is enormous. Now if the criminals thus 
confined, could be gathered together in the Peni- 
tentiary of this District, and be made to work as 
the prisoners are worked in the State Peniten- 
tiaries, the cost of the whole establishment 
would be liquidated by the proceeds of its prison 
labor, and the health, comfort, and mental condi- 
tion of the felon would be improved fifty fold. 

It is a terrible fate to fill a felon’s dungeon; 
and those unfortunates, forsaken of God and des- 
pised by their fellows, who are doomed to tarry 
like wandering Jews upon the earth until death’s 
tantalizing messenger shall come, are entitled, on 
account of their past humanity, to receive from 
our hands the comforts of beasts, at least, in the 
dark hours of their solitary prisons. 

Let, then, our Secretary of State take this 
subject into his merciful consideration ; and while 
he saves a useless expenditure on the one hand, 
have the proud and satisfactory reflection on the 
other, that he has cheered the prisoner in his 
prison house, and relieved, as far as possible, the 
pains of suffering humanity.—U. S. Journal. 
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HENRY 6, GREEN, 


Green is thrown out of business—Travels with a com- 
pany of temperance performers—Mary Ann Wyatt is 
one of the company—Green marries her on Sunday— 
Gives her poison on the next Friday and Saturday— 
Suspected and watched by the nurse—Arsenic found 
in his wife’s food on Sunday—Monday she dies— 
Green is tried, convicted and sentenced tu be hung. 


In former numbers we have spoken of Henry G. 
Green, who was accused of the murder of his wife. 
He has just been tried at Troy, N. Y., and on the 
19th inst. he was convicted of the murder, and sen- 
tenced to be hung. We learn that Green wasa 
merchant in Berlin, N. Y. Last November he was 
burnt out, and thrown out of business. A company 
of temperance performers made an exhibition in that 
town, and Mary Ann Wyatt, a beautiful young wo- 
man, about eighteen years of age, was a member of 
the company. She won strong hold of the affec- 
tions of Green, and he at once enlisted with the com- 
pany in their performances. Not meeting with 
much success, they disbanded at New Lebanon, and 
Green returned to Berlin. There he informed his 
friends that he intended to be married a week from 
next Sunday night at New Lebanon, and invited 
them to attend his wedding. He was however in 
such haste that he was married on the Sunday night 
previous. 

The next Friday morning after his marriage, 
Green procured a box of pills (as he said) for his 
own use, and returned to Mr. Hull’s, where he was 
then boarding, in Berlin. Mrs. Green took six of 
them at the hand of her husband. Soon after she 
was taken with distress and burning at her stomach. 
On Saturday morning she was better, but not well 
enough to leave her bed. 

About 12 o’clock, Green was in the store of Den- 
nison and Streeter, and there in conversation in- 
quired how much arsenic it would take to kill a 
person. Shortly after this he went to Hull’s and 
prepared a solution for his wife, remarking that he 
was going to give her some soda. Mrs. Hull came 
into the room soon after, (Green having left the 
house,) and found Mrs. Green vomiting in great 
distress, and apparently at the point of death. Dr. 
Hull was sent for, and found the sufferer under the 
symptoms usually attending poison by arsenic. 

When the Doctor took his departure he left a strict 
injunction that no drink should be given the patient. 


Contrary however to the directions of the physician, 
Green prepared a tumbler of solution, which his wife 
was induced though reluctantly to take, and soon 
after the vomiting returned with increased violence. 
She was now put under the charge of Mrs. Whit- 
ford, who remained with her until Sunday morning. 
During the night she went below leaving the patient 
in the charge of her husband 

When she returned, the patient informed her that 


her husband had given her a powder. She exclaimed 


that the Doctor had prohibited powders. The pa- 
tient said Henry had given it toher. The powders 
left by the Doctor remained untouched. Her suspi- 


cions being now aroused, Mrs. W. lay down and 


narrowly watched Green. Soon after she saw him 
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) offer his wife some crust coffee which he had been 
preparing. Early inthe morning Green left the 
house, and Mrs. W. then examined closely some 
chicken broth on the table, and discovered arsenic 
remaining on the spoon, and subsequently a sub- 
stance was found on the top of the soup, which 
was also found to be arsenic. 

On Sunday afternoon, learning from her brother 
that she must die, she expressed a desire to see her 
mother and her husband. Calling him to her, she 
asked him if she had ever deceived him or done 
any thing to injure his feelings. He said no.— 
She now informed her physician that every thing 
she had taken since she was sick had distressed her, 
and on Monday morning at 10 o0’clock she breathed 
her last. 

These are the facts as they came out at the trial. 
It is certainly a most mysterious case. We cannot 
see what motive could induce him to thus deliberately 
murder his young and beautiful wife but a week 
after marriage. He acknowledged that she had 
never injured or deceived him. 

He has now been tried and convicted of murder 


September next. We hope he will not be hung, for 
it will neither do him or any other person any good, 
nay it will do the community positive injury. Ex- 
ecutions harden the heart, serve to cheapen human 
life, and increase crime. The sooner they are abol- 
ished the better will it be for the world. 

We give below the closing proceedings of the 
trial : 


Jupce Parker—Henry G. Green stand up. 

The prisoner rose, pale, but preserving the same 
fixed and imperturbable look which he had main- 
tained through the whole trial. 

Jupee—Have you any thing to say why the judg- 
moon of the law should not now be pronounced upon 
you ¢ 

Green—Faintly—‘ Not guilty.’ 

Jupce—That is adding nothing to what has been 
said before. That plea was put in for you by your 
counsel, and the issue has been tried with every ad- 
vantage on your part. You have had the advantage 
of very distinguished counsel, whose endeavors have 
been unremitting to secure your acquittal. You 
have had the aid of rich and powerful friends— 
friends of high respectability and character, who have 
secured you every opportunity of presenting your 
whole case to the jury, fully and fairly. 

Notwithstanding this an intelligent and honest jury 
have found you guilty, and it is not to be denied that 
there is no individual who has heard this trial, who 
does not concur fully in the righteousness of that ver- 
dict. You stand condemned as guilty of having mur- 
dered your wife. Your case, in all its aspects, ex- 
ceeds in enormity any of which I have ever heard. 
It will no doubt stand out on the page of history as 
the most criminal, awful case of murder that ever 
came before a court and jury. 

You murdered her deliberately. You murdered the 
woman whom you had sworn but one short week, I 
may say but four days before to cherish through life. 
The woman whose destiny had been placed in your 
keeping, in less than one week after marriage, you 
deliberately poisoned. You pursued your design day 
and night—repeating the deadly potion from time to 
time until she expired—and thus added to the crime 
of murder, the black crime of perjury—for you viola- 
ted the most solemn vow, taken at the altar. 

Was it ever known that so interesting and holy a 
relation as that of man and wife, has been followed 
thus soon by a result so shocking and painful to all the 
feelings of our nature? Now, the law pronounces 
your sentence. You are tu be executed—cut off in 
the prime of life, or rather just as you are entering on 
life—where you had rich and powerful friends to aid 
you—when you might have been respected—but from 
which you are to be cut off and consigned to an early 
grave. And those friends who have stood by you, 
will not share in the disgrace that awaits you. They 
have been disgraced more by your foul deed than by 
the ingominious execution which the law has provi- 
ded for you. 

We shall give you the extent of time, nearly, which 
the statute authorizes you to live. And this, that 
you may have an opportunity to prepare for the fate 
which awaits you, and that if errors have been com- 
mitted in the course of the trial, your counsel may 
avail themselves of it. But it is proper to say to you, 
that the court have no idea that you can hope for any 
relief. 

You have had the advantage of every doubt which 
has arisen, or which has been started during your 
trial. You should banish, therefore, from your mind, 
all hopes of pardon or of a new trial, for there can be 
no doubt that you will be executed. You must not 
flatter yourself, therefore, with hopes that cannot be 
realized. You should immediately set about the 
work of preparation for death. Your friends, that 
have stood by you through this trial, will no doubt 
_see that you have every means to aid you in realizing 
| your situation, and of leading your mind to the con- 
templation of the heinous nature of the crime you 
have committed, and the importance of preparation 
for your final account. 
ca It is not necessary that I should say more to you. 
| To one whose heart is so hardened, as the facts in 
| this case show, nothing that I could say would be of 
|any avail, either to affect or improve. 
| It is the judgment of the law, that on Wednesday, 
| the 10th of September next, between the hours of 8 
o’clock in the morning and 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
}you be taken to the place of execution, and there 
| hanged by the neck until you be dead. 

Mr. Sheriff, remove the prisoner. 





| , 
We learn from the Kennebec Journal that the 


project of a railroad from Augusta to Portland meets 
| with favor from all quarters. 


in the first degree, and is to be hung the 10th of 





Tue Execution or tHE Hopees in Iowa.—The 
Burlingion (Iowa) Hawk-Eye, of the 10th inst. is re- 
ceived. Burlington being about two thousand five 
hundred miles from Boston, nearly fifteen days are 
required to convey papers to us by mail. We find 
the following in relation to the expected execution of 
the Hodges for the murder of Miller: 


Next Tuesday is the day set apart for the execu- 
tion of the Hodges. There will be a vast concourse 
of people present from all quarters, and as they will 
be composed of all characters, it behoves our citizens 
to be on their guard. We wish it could be so that 
no intoxicating drinks would be allowed to be vended 
on that day. 


DEFACING STREET NOTICES. 

Among the plans to carry forward our Reform, has 
been that of putting up notices in the streets. We 
have given them various headings. One was printed 
with the striking words, ‘THOU SHALT NOT 
KILL: accompanied with a spirited engraving, re- 
presenting the priest and the Hangman, (excuse the 
connection) in the very act of murdering officially, 
James Eager on the gallows in New York. Then 
follows a thrilling description by N. P. Willis, writ- 
ten at the very moment of execution. At the bot- 
tom of the whole is an advertisement of the paper — 
We have had the curiosity to learn the fate of such 
notices. Some were torn down immediately ; others 
met a different fate. Some show their contempt by 
defacing either the priest, hangman or criminal.— 
The other day, we saw some pencil marks, which 
read, Canonize murderers as Saints! Give Pensions 
to Rascals ! Let’s have no punishment at all! Murders 
in the United States average little more than one a day! 
Fine times to talk about—here our hero seems to have 
exhausted himself. We know not what he meant 
to have added. Yesterday we saw written upon an- 
other, the noted passage, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man's blood 
by man shall his blood Le shed.’ This was written with 
as much triumph as though we had never seen the 
passage before. 

But the climax of the whole was done on Friday 
week on a notice put at the bottom of the stairs of our 
office (50 Cornhill.) No words were written to be | 
sure, but there was the old devil himself, in a very 





impudent manner pencilled out in the very act of 
laying hold of the officiating clergyman at the gal- | 
lows! It was indeed a complete devil—tail, horns, 
cloven foot and all. Whether it was intended to 
show that the devil was about to make the priest an 
inhabitant of the infernal regions, or whether it was 


| 
future at hangings or not, did not appear. We would 
be glad to see the individual who appears to be so 
familiar with his SatanicM ajesty in order to know 
more about this matter. 

Nothing has so called out the wrath of the friends 
of the gallows as these notices. The other evening 
as one was being put up, some rowdies who seemed 
to be in a very suitable state to advocate hanging, ex- 
claimed with great vehemence, d——n them—hang 
them up! d——n them—hang them up! This is 
the spirit that upholds the gallows. It is revenge.— 
The gallows has its warmest support from the pas- 
sionate and the profane. How mean and contemptible 
are all such inscriptions! Why not come out manfully, 
openly, and meet the great question? But enough 
for the present. Before us lies an article in the Bos- 
ton Recorder from an individual who has been much 
disturbed at this street notice. We shall notice him 
at another time and we mean to see if the Recorder 
will admit a reply. C.S. 


A AAAAAAAAANAAAIYTIISOISOI OI 


Prisoners at Large.—Leroy J. Maxon, indicted for 
the murder of Frederick Edwards, near Chillicothe 
last fall, and John Smith, alias John Hunt, indicted 
for passing counterfeit money, broke jail at Chilli- 
cothe, and are now at large. A reward of $100 has 
been offered for their arrest, or $50 for either of 
them. 


H~RADMADAAALTALNNAOOO —ALSAANO 


The following preamble and resolution were pass- 
ed at a late meeting of the ‘Ohio State Convention 
of Universalists :’ 


Whereas, The infliction of Capital Punishment is 
inconsistent with the doctrines of Christ—the requi- 
sition of blood for blood, in the first dispensation, 
having been, in our opinion, abolished by the insti- 
tution of the Gospel Dispensation, which requires us 
to ‘render good for evil,’ and ‘ overcome evil with 
good,’—by this body therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to our brethren 
every where, to use every proper and lawful means 
to effect the abolition of Capital Punishment. 


~~ DP ADDO DOO 


AnoTHerR Capita Case 1n Massacuusetts.—Lu- 
ther Parker, of Fairhaven, is charged with the mur- 
der of his brother in that town. Luther and his 
brother lived in a hut together, they were both in- 
temperate. While in this state they had sometimes | 
exchanged rough words but they have never before | 
been known to use force with one another. Besides | 
De Wolf, we have now five capital cases to be soon 
tried. 











intended to prove that the devil isto be present in 


Donations to the Mass. Society for the Aboli. 
tion of Capital Punishment, from April 27 
to July 27, 1845. 


We intend, in future to present to our readers th 
result of our mission as Agent of the above Society, 
Several friendly notices have appeared of such an ap. 
pointment ; one especially from the Christian Register, 
a Unitarian publication of this city. The friends yj 
the cause have become in some measure acquainted 
with our embarrassments, some of which have _ beep 
occasioned by the advocacy of the unpopular doe. 
trine of the removal of the death-penalty. They 
have felt that something ought to be done, especially 
for the support of the paper; for should all pay 
from whom we could expect any thing, it will take 
the whole to meet the current expences of the year. 
Under these circumstances we feel grateful to thosg 
friends who have subscribed the following sums: 


Robert Rantoul Jr., Boston, $50,00 
Hon. Isaac H. Wright, “ 10,00 
B. B. Mussey, Ms 10,00 
H. I. Bowditch, " 10,00 
A Friend, “ 3,00 
S. E. Sewell, Esq., “ 3,00 
John B. Gough, “ 3,00 
Ellis Gray Loring and family, ‘“ 5,50 
Edmund Jackson, 10,00 
Rev. E. H. Chapin, Charlestown, 10,00 
Andrew Robeson, New Bedford, 10,00 
A Friend to the good cause, “ 6,00 
Joseph Congdon, we 3,00 
George Howland, Jr., " 5,00 
A Friend, “ 2,00 
Wm. C. Taber, “ 1.00 
Wm. Knights, “ 1,00 
A Friend, a 1,00 
Proff. T. C. Upham, Bowdoin College, 5,00 
Wm. C. Bell; Kentucky, 1,00 
Collection at Lowell, (4) 
A Friend at Lowell, 1,00 
Collection at Abington, 3,7 


170,24 
The Treasurer acknowledges the above as Dona- 
tions and subscriptions, 
Francis Jackson, Treasurer. 


wh 


Donations may be forwarded to Francis Jacksun, 


7 Hollis street, Boston, or to the office of the Secre- 


tary (Charles Spear) at No. 50 Cornhill, Up stairs. 


Aw ~ 


TREMENDOUS Fire 1n New Yorx.—On Saturday 
morning 19th inst. there was the most destructiv: 
fire ever known in the city of New York, excepting 
the great fire in 1535. Upwards of three hundred 
buildings, chiefly valuable stores and warehouses 
filled with the most costly merchandize, were con- 
sumed. The destruction of property is estimated a: 
high aS TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. It commenced 
about 3 o'clock in the morning in a carpenter’s sho} 
or an oil store. It soon extended to the warehouse o! 
Crocker and Warren, where was a large quantity o! 
saltpetre, and perhaps gunpowder, which exploded 
with a concussion almost equal to an earthquake.— 
Should it be proved that gunpowder was kept in ihis 
building contrary to law, the company will be tried 
says the Tribune, for murpER. Several lives were 
lost it is thought in the flames and by the explosion 
The Tribune gives the following table of building: 
burnt: 

Broad street, east side, from No. 15 to 85; west 
side, from 22 to 90—total, 69. Beaver street- 
North side, 25; south side, 24—total 49. Exchange 
place—both sides, 26. South William street—do 22. 
New street -do 48. Broadway—do. 39. Stone 
street—18. Marketfield street—do. 31. Grand tota 
of buildings destroyed, 302. 

Nearly a thousand persons were immediately eni- 
ployed in clearing away the rubbish, says the Express 
preparatory to building. 


St ee eae 


A MAN KILLED IN Broap street, Boston.—Las' 
Sunday week a man was knocked down in Broad 
streei, for insulting a woman as was supposed, and it 
was thought he was intoxicated, for he vomited freely 
at the time the deed was done, but it has since been 
ascertained that his name is Horatio K. Clark, a ma- 
chinest, an industrious temperate man. On Ponda) 
morning he died in the hospital. An inquest has 
been held and the verdict of the jury was ‘that 
came to his death by violence—having been knocked 
down in Broad street on the night of the 20th inst. 
and his skull broken, of which wounds he died, th 
blow being given by some person to the persons un- 
known, nothing appearing that the deceased had 
given any provocation for the assault.’ 

The jury also recommended to the City Authorities 
to offer a suitable reward for the detection of th 
individual who inflicted the blows. 


he 
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The Baltimore Clipper states that a pamphlet ptt 
forth as a ‘Confession of McCurry,’ is a gross im- 
position, although it apparently received the sanction 
of the miserable man. 
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HENRY SMITH, OR THE ‘RAZOR STROP MAN,’ 


For sometime past our readers have doubtless seen 
notices of this person as he has travelled over our 
-ountry from place to place. Many of them have 
probably thought as we have that he was an igno- 
rant, low, if not insane person. Recently we have 
become acquainted with him. He is now in our 
city engaged in his usual avocation, selling Razor 
Strops, hence he is called the ‘Razor Strop Man.’ 

He is from England. When he came over to 
America he was a poor drunkard, having only twenty 
six dollars. He became a Washingtonian, and soon 
commenced selling Razor Strops in the streets, and 
at the same time giving short, pithy temperance lec- 
wres, always being careful to have a ‘few more 
left.’ He is an intelligent man, is industrious, quite 
seat in his personal appearance, is very pleasant, 
and happy, and is a most comical genius. By his 
‘alents and perseverance he has acquired several 
‘+yousand dollars. His name is Henry Smith. 

We had an opportunity not long since of hearing 
him lecture on temperance at the Washingtonian 
Hall in this city. It was a most comical affair. We 
snow not that we have ever enjoyed more when 
listening to a lecture upon this subject. We should 
be glad to give our readers a sketch of it if we had 
room ; but our sheet is small. We present them how- 
evera specimen of his poetry, which he repeated 
with the most perfect gravity, while the whole au- 
jience was convulsed with laughter. 

[t is a description of a drunkard’s home and furni- 


ture ; 
Hie you! Hie you! come with me, 
And a curious sight you'll see ; 
Come without one if or but, 
And inspect a drunkard’s hut, | 
Pins a-piece, to look at a show— 
Lots of nothing all in a row. 


Look within, and look without ; 

Look straight on, and round about : 

Isn’t it supremely grand ? 

Straw for a bed, and grease for sand ! 
Pins a-piece, to look at a show— 
Tallow for carpets, all in a row. 


Torn with winds and soaked with rains, 
Paper bags for window panes ; 
Which, when through the weather pops, 
Are blocked up with sods and cops. 
Pins a-piece to look at a show— 
Strange contrivements, all in a row. 


Snails are creeping up the wall, 
*Round the window spiders craw! ; 
A long leg’d and grizzly throng 
Weaving muslin all day long. 
Pins a-ptece to look at a show— 
Cob-web curtains all in a row. 


Where’s the table—that old door— 
In the middle of the floor? 

Lash’d with sundry hazle sticks, 
Propp’d with legs composed of bricks. 
Pins a-piece to look at a show— 

Family fixtures, all in a row. 


All the pots my uncle sacked, 

All but two and they were cracked ; 

All the tools for dinner work, 

Save one ancient one-legged fork. 
Pins a-piece to look at a show— 
Tools on crutches all in a row. 


Where’s the dish from which they feed ? 
Bums have dished it up, indeed ; 
Girls and women, boys and men 
Stick their clutches in the pan. 
Pins a-piece to look at a show— 
Two legged grunters, all in a row. 


~~ 


Where’s the chairs on which they sit 

Swallowed in a drunken fit ; 

All below, and all up stairs, 

Bricks for stools and stones for chairs. 
Pins a-piece to look at a show— 
Stones for cushions, all in a row, 


See the fender as you stoop, 

Made of an old barre! hoop ; 

See the kettle on the hob, 

Shedding tears for gipsy Bob. 
Pins a-piece, to look at a show— 
Jobs for tinkers, all in a row. 


Oh! what high, extatic bliss, 
To possess a house like this ! 
Cleared of all its goods, by some 
Landlord, thief, or rascal bum. 
Pins a-piece to look at a show— 
Swill-tub scrapings all in a row. 


~AARAYSIISOION" . . \ ~ 


The High Sheriff of Worcester 


AAAAAAAAAAAASA 


County. 


Several of our friends have forwarded to us money 
deside the amount of their subscription for the pa- 
Per; so that we may send it to some who are not 
‘subscribers. We have therefore sent it to some who 
might wish to read it, and who might as we sup- 
posed be benefitted by perusing it. At the present 
‘ime when meetings are being held in this Common- 
Wealth, and petitions being circulated in behalf of 
De Wolf, it occurred to us that Mr. Lincoln, the 
Sheriff of Worcester County, might wish to know 
what was doing in this case, we therefore sent him 
‘number or two of our paper; but we learn by the 
Post-master that he refuses to take it from the office. 
He does not wish to read what we have to say upon this 





subject. So let it be. We have discharged our duty. 
We would not now be the hangman of Worcester 
County for all the gold of the Indies, or the spices of 
Arabia. We would infinitely prefer to be hung, than 
to hang a man. Better is it to suffer wrong, than 
to do wrong. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


The Steamship Btittania arrived at this port on 
Saturday the 19h inst. We gather but few facts in 
relation to the moral movements of the age from the 
English papers. The following however will be in- 
teresting to our readers : 


Tue Stave Trape.—Mr. Hutt, in an elaborate 
speech, in which he reviewed the various efforts 
which have been taken by England for the abolition 
of slavery, moved ‘ That the course pursued by Great 
Britain, since 1814, for the suppression of the slave 
trade, has beeen attended by a large expenditure of 
the public money, and by serious loss of life to the 
naval forces of the country, and that it has not miti- 
gated the horrors of the middle passage, nor dimin- 
ished the extent of the traffic in slaves.’ 

Sir G. Cockburn, in defending the policy of the 
government, observed that it would be very unwise 
to withdraw the cruisers from the coast of Africa, at 
the very moment when the first chance presented 
itself of effectually crushing the odious traffic in 
slaves. 

Lord Howick agreed generally with Mr. Hutt, but 
advised him not to press his motion to a division. 

Sir R. Peel admitted that the efforts of England 
had not hitherto been successful in abolishing the 
slave trade, and that its horrors were still appalling. 
But he had no doubt these would be ali aggravated, 
if England withdrew its cruisers from the attempt to 
put down a traffic, the evils of which had enabled Mr. 
Wilberforce to rouse the feelings of the people of 
Great Britain intoa national effort for its suppression. 
It would be most unwise to withdraw from the con- 
vention just concluded with France for watching the 
coast of Africa, more especially as the United States 
and Portugal were eordially disposed to join France 
and England, in order to accomplish an object in 
which all felt so deep an interest. 

After some remarks from Sir ©. Napier, notice was 
taken that forty members were not present, and the 
house therefore adjourned. 


Tue Army.—Captain Sayard made a motion re- 
specting the reduction of the period of service in the 
army, and he entered into a long statistical account 
of the desertions, punishments and imprisonments in 
the army, and attributed them to the present system 
of enlistment for life. He also showed that every 
kind of fraud—such as malingering and feigning of 
insanity—was frequently practised by the private 
soldiers, in order to obtain their discharge at an early 
period of their service. He also mentioned the num- 
ber of suicides which occurred in the army, asa 
proof of the dislike entertained by the private soldiery 
against the present long system of enlistment. Af- 
ter much opposition from several members, Captain 
Sayard withdrew his motion. 


Executions.—Mr. M. Milnes then called the at- 
tention of the House to the evils attendant on the 
present mode of conducting the public execution of 
criminals, and asked for leave to bring in a bill, 
giving the judges, in pronouncing sentence of death 
upon them, power to appoint the place of execution 
within the walls of the prison. This power had 
been given some years ago by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to its judges, and a similar power was now in 
the possession of the judges of all the northern States 
of the American Union. Execution within the walls 
of the prison now took place in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Jersey, Maryland, and Ohio.— 
The experience of those States showed that execu- 
tions, when not converted into gladiatorial specta- 
cles, best served the interests of justice and humanity. 

Mr. Milnes was proceeding with his dissertation on 
executions, when an honorable member moved that 
the House be counted ; and, as forty members were 
not present, the House adjourned. 


(> A Petition rrom Grarton, in behalf of De 
Wolf is received at our office, signed by John O 
Burleigh and 53 others. We also learn by a note 
accompanying it, that two other petitions have been 
circulated in that town. If our friends will send 
them to us, we will cheerfully put the three together, 
and forward them to the Executive. 

A Petition has also been received from Mennon, 
signed by Henry A. Aldrich and 245 others. Good! 
What town will send in the next ? 


~—vw 
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(CrReapinc Seminary.—Owing to a great press 
of business we have neglected to notice this institu- 
tion. It is kept by the Rev. Mr. Wait, and Lady.— 
The summer term commences July 16. The usual 
branches are taught here on very moderate terms.— 
The location is delightful. The teachers are de- 
voted to their employment. And we sincerely hope 
the public will extend to Mr. Wait and Lady that 
patronage which they so richly deserve. 


(> To Correspondents.—We have several commu- 
nications on hand, which we shall publish as fast as 
possible. The excellent article by ‘P. H. S,’ of 
Charlestown, on the Massachusetts State Prison, 
will appear next week. The valuable communica- 
tion by the author of ‘Recollections of the U. S. 
Army’ we hope to insert in our next. Our friend, 
S. J. May, will excuse us for not publishing his 
‘Reasons’ before. His article was in type before we 
received his Note. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


0S The Mother’s Assistant and Young Lady's 
Friend. Wn. C. Brown, Editor and Publisher. Vol. 
vii, No. I. July 1845.—We met with this periodical 
sometime since, and ‘ our better half’ one day sub- 
scribed for it. We have for some time missed its 
welcome visits, and we are glad to meet with it once 
more in our walks. The present number is printed 
in superior style. The contents are interesting, es- 
pecially the admirable poetry by our friend Rev. 
John Pierpont, enti:led ‘My Child.’ That is worth 
the price of the number. The enterprizing publisher 
has also adorned the present number with a very 
fine engraving; ‘The Convalescent.’ We like his 
work especially, because it is not of a Sectarian 
character. We shall be happy to aid him in any 
way. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


MASSACHUSETTS! Orrin De Worr, 
for the murder of William Stiles, at Worces- 
ter, Jan. [4th. Time of execution not ap- 
pointed. 

NEW YORK! _ Bass, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 

Henry G. Green, for the murder of his 
wife at Troy. Now confined in the County 
Jail. To be executed on Wednesday, the 
10th of September, 1845. 

Wyatt, for the murder of Gordon, a fel- 
low prisoner, in the Auburn State Prison, 
where he is now confined. ‘Time of execu- 
tion not known. 

VERMONT! Eugene Ctirrorp, for the 
murd»r of his wife and child. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. ‘The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi- 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 

NEW JERSEY! Josers Carter and Pe- 
rer W. Parke, for the murder o the Cast- 
ner family. ‘Time of execution Friday, Au- 
gust 22d, 1845. 


PENNSYLVANIA! — Francis” Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 
on Friday, Mareh 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 


LOUISIANA! Pautine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

Samuet Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Wm. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and 
daughter. 
of May; but in consequence of some in- 
formality in sentencing him, the execution 
was postponed and the case is to be taken 
to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


3 Executions are now private in the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. 


Receipts FoR Casn to Jury 28.— G. Adams, 
25 cts; L. Eddv, 25 cts; W. Philips, $4, and 1 for 
Rev. J. C. Phillips; A. Stevens, 1; P. P. Howe, 25 
ets; T. C. Wells, 1; R. Porter, 25 cts; N. B. King, 
25 ets; Geo. Gray, 25 ets; J. S. Babcock, 25 cts; 
F. R. Roberts, 25 cts; O. P. Bowman, 50 cts; P. 
Harlow, 25 cts; J. Adams, 37 1-2 cts; J. Hamlin, 
50 cts; J. Hayward 50 cts; A. King, 1; J. E. 
Hall, 1. 


~~ ~ Ve ~ 


NOTICES, 


iA Public Meeting of the Mass. So- 
ciety for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment will be held in Ritchie Hall, on Thurs- 
day evening, July 3st, at 1-2 past7. | 
The object of the meeting will be to dis- 
cuss the subject of Capital Punishment, and 


infant | 
Was to be executed on the 30th, 





to create an interest especially for De Wolf, 
now under sentence of. death in Worcester. | 
Robert Rantoul, Jr., and others, will ad-| 
dress the meeting. 
(A Meerine or THE Erte Country Society, | 
(Penn.,) iv Favor OF ABotisHinG CapitaL PunisH- 


MENT, will be held at the Court House, in Erie, on! 
Tuespay Evenine the 5th of August next. The | 


people generally, and ladies in particular are respect- 
fully invited to attend the meeting. 


{> Will our friend Gilbraith, or some other friend 
of our cause, mention our little sheet at the above 
named meeting? We shall send a few extra copies 
for distribution. 


THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 


[The friends of the slave will unite in the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of West India Emanci- 
pation on the first of August, in the following places 
in this Commonwealthth: 

(At Harrineton’s Grove, WALTHAM.—Speak- 
ers, Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Capt. Jonathan 
Walker, Loring Moody, Dr. H. I. Bowditch, and Hon. 
H. Wilson. 


(Temperancrt Grove, Depnam.—Speakers, Ed- 
mund Quincy, W. L. Garrison, Rev. Theodore Par- 
ker, and Capt.J . Walker. 


Ly LEICESTER, IN THE Second ConGREGATIONAL 
Meetinc House.—Speakers, Wendell Phillips, Adia 
Ballou, Rev. Samuel May. 


(Cy Duxspury in THE Union Grove.—Speakers, 
Revs. Messrs. Russell, Tomlinson, Briggs, Hewitt, 
I. S. Smith, Hon’s. Seth Sprague, and G. B. 
Weston. 


(0 Fatt River, in THe Berean TemMpite.— 
Speakers, C. L. Remond, J. N. Buffum, and W. A. 
White. 


(Cr Danvers, IN Porter's Grove.—Speakers, Rev. 
Caleb Stetson, Dr. Walter Channing, and J. M. 
Spear. 


(Cy Loweti.—Arrangements not received. Speak- 
ers, P. Pillsbury, A. Davis, and J. C. Clure. 


(Boston Tremont TempLe.—A meeting of the 
colored citizens. In the evening a Soiree will be 
held in the Chapel under the Museum. 


“ a 


eS I 


(Cr Acents.—S. J. Bisper, is now in Plymouth 
County, travelling as our agent. He will visit 
Marshfield, Plympton, North Bridgwater, and other 
towns. Friends will aid him. 


(Sumner A.Wuirney, is now travelling in Wor- 
cester County, as agent for the Hangman. Will our 
friends aid him in circulating the paper ? 


MARRIED: 


In this city, by the Rev P. S. Landers, Mr V. M. 
Homer, of Worcester, to Miss Henrietta E. Holt, of 
Boston. 

20th inst, by Rev Mr Colver, Mr Joseph Curtis, of 
Boston, to Mrs D. Francls D. Langley, formerly of 
Portland, Me. 

At Quincy, by Wm. B. Buggun, Esq, Mr John Kane, 
to Miss Sarah H. Bacon. 

At New York, 23d inst, by Rev Dr Skinner, Mr 
John W. Quincy, of Boston, to Catharine F, daughter 
of Hon. Stephen Allen. 











DIED: 
In this city, Leonard E., only child of Mr Leonard 


Blanchard 2 1-2 yrs. 
20th inst, suddenly, Alvan Bacon, son of Paschal B. 
and Esther L. Comins, 19 mos 5 days, 








Titles of Jesus. 
By Cuartes Spear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $1. 


r}\HIS work has received high commendations both 
in this country and in Europe. Wesubjoin afew 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London. 

‘The author has brought together, with great dili- 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied to 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether to 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop- 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable, 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but it 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock of 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres- 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a wel- 
come amongst us.” 

From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 

‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotional 
exercises, Werecommend it to congregational libra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to rest 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday- 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons of 
piety and morality. And since it :s one of the goodly 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite- 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we can 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. In 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully got 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress of 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section of 
the “ Names and Titles of Jesus.”’’ 

From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 

‘This is a very interesting work, devotional and 
practical in its character and design. No one can 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure, 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sons (o differ from the writer, he must still admire his 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ.’ 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Briggs, 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 


























Poctry. 
For the Hangman. 


ORRIN DE WOLF. 











BY MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 
Chainless blow the singing breezes, underneath the 
azure sky, _? 

Fetterless the bright bird’s pinion, winging upwards 
far and high : 
Reinless are the steeds of morning, bearing light o’er 

earth and sea, 
And the silvery waves are dancing, as they joyed in 
being free. 


But in vonder stifled prison, in the suffocating cell, 

Where a sad and solemn dimness, and a fearful silence 
dwell, 

Sitteth one with eyelids drooping, 
sunken face, 

And a brow, where sin and sorrow have burned in the 
fiery trace. 


with a pale and 


Walls, like adamant, enclose him, fetters hold him to 
the floor, 

And the free, God-given sunbeams may not pass the 
bolted door ; 

E’en the breeze but bloweth faintly, when it entereth 
the cell, 

And escapeth through the gratings, frighted ‘mid the 
gloom to dwell. 


All the night, amid the darkness, droppeth down his 
cheeks the tears, 

While upon his heart are thronging memories of bye- 
gone years: Ye 

From his lips is wrung the anguish of a spirit-bleeding 
sigh 

As he nateth every sun-rise, how his death-day draw- 
eth nigh. 


Brethren, are ye dealing Christ-like with this fettered 
darkened mind, 

Such a crushing weight of sorrow on its very life to 
bind? 

With your iron heel of vengeance treading out all love 
and youth, 

While the flashings of his heart’s blood, darkly spots 
your robes of truth? 


Ay, I know his hands are gory, crimsoned with his 
fellow’s blood— , , 

But will ye, your hands empurple in your brother’s 
vital flood ? , 

Yes, his midnight deed of murder curdles icy-cold the 
veins— : 

But will ye, the crime revenging, spot all o’er your soul 
with stains ? 


Do ye not, each virgin morning, and at every star- 
crowned night 

Bow in prayer, for mercy suing, of the Judge enthroned 
in light ? 

If thy unpaid tens of thousands God forgiveth full and 


free, ; 
Shall thy brother’s debt of hundreds be demanded still 


by thee? 


If in pure and sinless childhood, he a mother’s heart 
had pressed, 

And had drank in holy teachings, closely folded to her 
breast, 

If with right and tender guidance she had led his tiny 
feet, 

Think you not yon gloom-hung prison, would for him 
be now unmeet? 


If a friendly hand had girt him with the panoply divine, 

If of high and holy motives, made his youthful soul the 
shrine, 

If the voice of love had spoken, exorcising wrong and 
sin,— * 

Think you he’d be chained and fettered, barred those 
frowning walls within ? 


Then forgive ! for GOD forgiveth with a free out-gush- 
ing love, 

Which surrounds us in its fulness, as the sky He 
stretched above : 

Draw the bolt! cast off the fetters! and forbid his 
blood be spilt ! 

Hope ye by the dark ablution to wash out his deed of 
guilt? 


Spare him! for we all are brethren, and the chain 
must not be riven 

That with golden link unites us, fastened to the throne 
of heaven ! 

Spare him, as ye hope the Father will your plea for 
mercy hear, 

When beyond the stars eternal, it ariseth to his ear ! 


Fali River, Mass. 


CONFESSION OF A CONDEMNED CRIMINAL, 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 

‘ My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive. 
And since I must soon cease to live, 
Instruct me how to die.’ 


Murder is my crime. 1 have takenlife. With 
fiendish phrenzy | have strangled my victim, 
and in unison with the myrmydons of hell as 
his face grew black and his bursting eyeballs 
protruded from their sockets! I have felt the 
sweetness of revenge, and even after I had slain 
the man who made me what I am, I sat down by 
his disfigured corpse and rejoiced to think that 
he was dead, lifeless, and his lying tongue for- 
ever ceased. O it was strange, but yet I was 
happy ; happy that I had revenged myself; hap- 
py that I could spurn with my foot the man 
who in life had spurned me ; happy that before 


THE 


Cleveland in the 


me lay the proud and haughty 
But to my story. 


silence and stillness of death. 


navigation in one of the western States, and for 
upwards of three years saw nothing to mar the 
prospect which then seemed bright before me.— 
During that time I had become acquainted with 
a lovely girl, and in Helen Sylvester I found all 
that my imagination had ever pictured of love- 
liness and purity in woman, She was not sur- 
passingly beautiful, though she was surpassingly 
lovely; and in the quietness of her disposition 
and the intelligence which constantly lighted up 
her soft blue eye, I found enough to make me 
strive to possess her and win a love which I 
knew would be lasting. I succeeded; but bet- 
ter would it have been for us if I had not wooed 
and won. 

For one year we kept our mutual affection for 
each other a secret from the world: and during 
that time our conduct never for a moment gave 
rise to suspicion that we were betrothed. Lev- 
ering Sylvester,the father of Helen,was a wealthy 
merchant, and De Wit Cleveland a wealthy 
planter’s son whose father had been the early 
friend of Mr. Sylvester, was destined by the pa- 
rents on both sides to be the husband of her, 
whose whole affection and love were my own. 
I was doing business for a respectable house in 
the village, but my salary was insufficient to sup- 
port Helen and myself, hence the delay upon the 
part of us both, to make known to her father 
our engagement and determination. We knew 
he was proud; we felt anger would be kindled 
against us, and we feared the consequences.— 
Young Cleveland returned from Princeton, where 
he had finished his collegiate course; and scarce- 
ly been at home a week when Helen discovered 
his determination to address her. With tears in 
her eyes she one evening met me at the house 
of her aunt; and after disclosing all that Cleve- 
land had said, and her rejection of his hand she 
added—Nelson, my father has spoken to me on 
the subject of young Cleveland’s attention to me. 
He has urged that as he was accomplished, 
wealthy, and the son of an old friend, it was my 
duty for his sake to marry him. I confessed 
our engagement, and I have been forbidden my 
father’s house if | persist in my determination 
to marry you, and he accuses you of having 
clandestinely engaged yourself to me, with the 
hope of eventually benefiting yourself in a pe- 
cuniary point of view. He says that if we are 
married it would break his heart; and though I 
am his only child, he will forget a parent’s feel- 
ing and a father’s tenderness. Poor Helen finish: 
ed her sad recital with the declaration, that 
though it would have to be kept a secret from 
her father, yet she would never cease to love 
me or look upon me in the light of a betrothed. 
I urged upon her to marry me then, to fly from 
her father’s house, and repose in me that confi- 
dence which I felt I deserved, and become at 
once my wife. To this she would not consent, 
but cherished the delusive hope that Cleveland 
would forget her when he discovered our attach- 
ment, and her father ultimately become recon- 
ciled to our union. We parted, alas! forever. 
Helen has gone to the grave, and the constant 
noise of the workmen without my prison walls, 
gives me notice ere the sun goes down on the 
morrow, I too will be inthe land of spirits to 
know my future destiny. 

Let parents learn a lesson from what follows, 
and be careful how they restrain their children in 
matters of the heart. 

After I had parted with Helen, I returned to 
the store, but spent a sleepless night in turning 
over in my mind the events of the day, and the 
probable difficulties which lay in the path of 
Helen and myself. A week passed away, and I 
had not dared visit her whom I so dearly be- 
loved. At the close of the sixth or seventh day 
of our parting I received this note by Mr. Syl- 
vester’s servant, who merely placed it in my 
hand and hurried away. 


‘Dear Nelson—You have acted wisely in not 
visiting me, and though I shall regret it ex- 
ceedingly, yet it will in the end be better for us 
iboth that you should for some time avoid my 
|father’s presence. I plainly told Mr. Cleveland 
on last evening that you possessed me, and al- 
though he dropped the subject, which has be- 
‘come more than painful to me, I thought I ob- 
iserved a dark and contemptuous look upon his 
‘countenance when your name was mentioned.— 
Avoid him Nelson for I fear he means you no 
,good since the evening you were last here, I 
i hope all in the end will be well. 

Yours, affectionately, 
HELEN.’ 





| 

| The next morning I was not a little surprised 
to be accosted in a familiar manner by De Wit 
| Cleveland ; who invited me to call at his room 
| whenever convenient, and pressed me to do so 
‘that evening. One of the greatest faults of my 
| character has been that I could be easily duped 
by the show of friendship, and notwithstanding 
|I had received the day before a warning from 
|Helen, I visited him that evening, and before a 
'week he was almostaconfidant. So insinuating- 
ly had the serpent wound his folds around me, 


I settled in a flourishing Town, at the head of 


HANGMAN, 








that I almost regreiicd that he did not share 
with me a portion of Helen’s affection. 

Things went on in this manner for three 
weeks ; once in that time I saw Mr. Sylvester 
who passed me by as if he had never known 
me. Cleveland sympathized with me; and 
though I had secured the love of Helen Sylvester 
whom he had vainly endeavored to win, he ex- 
pressed the warmest interest in my behalf, and 
hoped that all would be finally settled according 
to my wishes. Oh! could I have read the heart 
of this man; could I but have seen through the 
flimsy veil of friendship, and discovered the 
foulness of his bosom, my God! what pangs 
would I have avoided, what horrors would I have 
never known! I had spent an evening with 
Cleveland and retired to my bed unusually op- 
pressed. ‘There seemed to hang over me the 
darkest gloom, and I had fearful torebodings that 
some dread calamity was about to befal me, Oh, 
God! Oh God ! how fervently I prayed that my 
difficulties might know some rest; but it was 
otherwise ordered. 

I was sitting at my desk about ten o’clock the 
next morning, when a junior clerk in the estab- 
lishment asked me if I had heard of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s loss. 1 immediately answered him no, 
and questioned him concerning it. All that I 
learned was that Cleveland had been robbed of 
a considerable sum of money which was taken 
from his desk; and he had no clue to the rob- 
ber. In the evening I met Cleveland with sev- 
eral of his acquainsance near the store, and the 
conversation naturally run upon the circumstances 
of his misfortune. He was at a great loss, he 
said, to account for the theft, fur added he, be- 
sides yourself, dear Nelson, no one had been in 


until I missed it. It seemed to me for a moment 
every eye was turned upon me, and though I did 
not suspect for the moment that Cleveland had 
made use of the expression to draw attention to 
me, yet sadly afterwards did I experience how 
much I had been his dupe, and how wicked and 


my room from the time I deposited it in my desk, 


nail I saw the figure 9, this was the number 
his room and my plan was in a moment made, | 
walked the streets until nearly nine o’clock that 
night, when | bent my course towards Cleveland’, 
chamber, Oh! how light was my heart—j 
seemed to me that in his death I should Wipe 
from my name the foul blot which had bee, 
placed there, and revenge the death of Helen 
1 soon found myself at the Hotel and made my 
way noiselessly up to the room of the wretched 
man; I knocked, and he bade me enter. He 
started from his chair as 1 stood before him and 
demanded of me my name and business. Poo 
fellow, I soon let him know my name, and he 
felt ere he spoke again, the nature of my busi. 
ness. I seized him by the throat and fairly 
lifted him from the floor. Satan seemed to hay: 
nerved my arm and endowed me with a giant’ 
strength to do the horrid deed. His struggle; 
were soon over, and so powerful had been my 
grasp, that his efforts to cling to his guilty lit 
had disturbed no one in the house, nor had ;; 
even alarmed the inmates of the adjoining room 
I held his blackened face close to my own—| 
looked into his glaring and bloodshot eyes, and 
felt a fiendish satisfaction that he could no 
breathe. I laid him on the floor and wept be. 
cause | could not do the deed again. I placed 
my foot upon his breast, and laughed aloud 1 
think that L was victor. Oh! it was a savage 
joy; but I loved to look upon that once hand. 
some face and read in every feature peaTu. | 
loved to taunt the lifeless clay, and my bosom 
seemed burning with joy because it could no 
answer. I straitened his limbs and closed his 
/eyes with mock solemnity. I wrote upon ¢ 
|piece of paper ‘THe FRieNDLESs CLERK Np 
THE LOVELY Heten are Avencen!’ Betweey 
his stiffened fingers [ placed the writing, aud 
propped up his arm so that his half closed eyes 
might rest upon it. I left the room and stealthi- 
ly crept from the Hotel. As I passed by th 
| store where I had formerly clerked, and where | 
had first seen my poor Helen, | involuntarily sat 





unprincipled were his intentions towards me.— | down upon the step and wept. The scenes oi 
I felt the blood mount to my cheeks as I met the other years rose up in my memory, and as th: 
gaze of the young men, who had involuntarily | fearful contrast was drawn in my mind I prayed 
turned towards me—and though I scorned to al- | God to end my suffering. I felt in my pocket 
lude again to the circumstance, I felt that sus-/ for a knife. I looked for a nail, that I migh 
picion might, with some present, rest on me— /commit a deed which would have made me 
suspicion did rest on me; and ere the next day | doubly criminal in the eyes of my Maker. How 
had passed I stood by the officer, as he diligent-| long I sat there 1 know not. My only recol- 
ly searched my trunk, and in utter despair, felt | lection is that 1 was accosted by some one, and 
that I was the victim of a scoundrel who sought | then I remember a crowd of men and boys around 
to wrest from me the dearest thing on earth.— | me until I reached again the gloomy walls of « 
He succeeded; for in the finger of a glove | prison. 
which was found in my trunk the money was| I have been again tried, and again convicted 
obtained; and I stood before the world a Tuer, | but this time my punishment is just. I do not 
who had abused the confidence of a friend and | desire to live, for life is indeed a burden. Al! 
basely robbed an associate. I was conscious but | Seemed convinced that I was first the victim o! 
for a moment, for overcome by my feelings, 1| Cleveland; but law and justice must be satis- 
fell senseless upon the floor. When I recovered | fied. 
my senses I found myself between two officers,| Devering Sylvester is a broken-hearted man 
who were endeavoring to impress upon my mind | God knows I forgive him; for he has his reward 
the folly of feigning to be unconscious. I was | Helen is dead—Cleveland has gone to his ae- 
hurried before a magistrate. And in less than | Count, and J, in a few more hours shall hang a 
an hour was locked up in the gloomy walls of a @ Warning to the gaping multitude which will 
prison. All seemed to have forsaken me. My | Stand round my gallows. But morning dawns, 
employers, convinced of my guilt, came not near; ™Y hour 1s almost at hand, and my sand is al- 
me ; and with no eye resting upon me but God’s, | ost run out. Let those who read this brie! 
I solemnly swore to revenge myself upon the | Marrative take heed how they bear malice : had 
man who had ruined me. He who rules above | ™Y passions been governed, Nelson Mortimer 
can only know how Cleveland’s money came | Would never have been a murderer. 
in my trunk, though there is no doubt that he | 
conveyed it there himself; or found some chosen 
spirit who did it for him. At next term of court | 
I was tried and convicted; for what stronger | 
proof was needed to convict a friendless youth. I (IMIS work is intended to present a concise and 
heard the judge pronounce my _ sentence, and | practical view ot Capital punishment. In prepar- 
without shedding a tear I suffered myself to be | ing the work the author had access to many va)uable 
led away to prison. Three gloomy years passed foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
away and I lived upon the thought of one day | Sen ee oe , , ae > 
being able to take revenge. My poor mother my — P ga — os oe 
: 4 ; . a view of all the capital offences in the Union; 
was taken from this world before my difficulties |g jabor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
began; Helen in whom was centered all my af-| been accomplished before. 
fection; Helen whom I had loved so dearly—j} This work has passed through twelve editions iv 
Helen Sylvester, my betrothed, lived to hear of | about a year. 
her Nelson, the man to whom she had pledged | ee ee ee 
her love, a disgraced criminal, confined within { _‘Ifany man can read these Essays and not be con- 
the walls ofa dungeon. She ioved me still. | fice tht legal iling has snited o four musi 
With the faithfulness and fidelity of a woman, Y ‘ : ST the | 





Essays on the Punishment of Death. 


By Cuartes Spear. 
Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 62 1-2 cts 





dice Edaall te aes ita ac ke heaniee-deves fet be steeled against the force of evidence, and the feat 
she drooped and pined away, and onthe very 
day that I was released from my confinement, 
her spirit was released from the clay tenement, 
that had too long been to it a place of confine- 
ment. God forgive the oath I swore when the sad 
tidings reached my ears, and pardon the heinous 
crime I committed in sacredly keeping that oath. 
I swore never to eat nor drink, nay, I swore 
never to close my eyes in quiet slumber, until 
the life of Cleveland had been made a sacrifice 
to my vengeance; and but too well did I fulfil 
my promise. I was thin, emaciated and unlike 
my former self. Many were the persons I met 
whose countenances I recognized, but was pass- 
ed by unknown. In turning a corner I unex- 
| vectedly came in contact withthe man for whose 
lood YT was thirsting. He knew me not but 
passed on. I followed his footsteps; I dogged 
| him to the Hotel were he was then staying, and 
watched with eager eye his every movement.— 
T saw him take from a nail a key, and over that 





of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book wil! 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin. 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more genera] reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por 
| traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims,’— New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg: 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
| should be stricken from the statute books of every gov 
_ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
| ethics of Christ.’—Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine, N. Y.- 
| Published and sold by the author, and by his agents; 
| Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 403 
| Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 


| 


| Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold. 
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